HIS MAJESTY, THE KING

EDWARD VIII, "by the Grace of God, of Great Britain, Ireland, and the
British Dominions beyond the seas, King, Defender of the Faith, Emperor of
India.'' The quotation embraces the title of the new ruler of the British Em-
pire and Commonwealth of Nations. The regal power fell upon the shoulders
of the comparatively young- head of the royal House of Windsor, on January
20, 1936, upon the death of His Majesty, George V.

Edward VIII, the new king-emperor, was Edward Albert Christian George
Andrew Patrick David, Prince of Wales. He was born on June 23, 1894, the
eldest son of King George V and Queen Mary, and on his accession was ap-
proaching his forty-second birthday. At his birth, Queen Victoria occupied
the throne of the Empire, and she was destined to rule until 1901, when the
young prince was in his seventh year. Ahead of him in line of succession were
his grandfather, then to become Edward VII, who ruled about nine years, until
May, 1910, and his father, whose reign embraced a quarter century.

The future king received his early education from private tutors, and at the
age of thirteen entered the junior school at Osborne, preparatory to a course
at the royal naval college at Dartmouth. Leaving Dartmouth in 1911, he was
invested with the Order of the Garter in June, and in July was created Prince
of Wales and Earl of Chester. The investiture as Prince of Wales occurred
in Wales, and it is worth recording that he was the first of the nineteen Princes
of Wales to travel to that principality for this impressive and historic ceremony.
After one year of service as midshipman in the navy, he entered Oxford (1912).

His university career terminated abruptly on the outbreak of the World War.
The prince demanded permission to join the British army at the front. He was
commissioned in the Grenadier Guards, but was commanded to remain in
England. This caused bitter disappointment; so insistent was he that in
November, 1914, he was sent to France as aid to Sir John French, then chief in
command of the British forces. There he served eighteen months, then joined
for three months the Mediterranean expeditionary force, followed by return to
France. In 1917 he was on the Italian front for a few months, when again he
joined the armies in France. Armistice Day found him serving with the Cana-
dian troops. He could not be kept out of the danger zones, thus becoming the
object of much anxiety to the high command.

After the war there were years of travel, in which the slim, fair-haired youth
became truly the "ambassador of the Empire77. He made long journeys to
almost every part of the world where flies the British flag, and acquainted
himself with the problems of far-away peoples joined together by the symbol
of the Crown. In 1919 he visited Newfoundland and the Dominion of Canada;
between 1920 and 1924 on similar tours he was welcomed in Australia, New
Zealand, India, Burma, Ceylon, Hong Kong, and South Africa. On the oc-
casions of his visits to Canada he crossed the international boundary and in
the United States encountered a warmth of feeling quite beyond the respect
due as a courtesy to the heir to a royal scepter.

The broad experience of Edward as Prince of Wales gave him an outlook
shared by few men in his station in life. He declared that his part in the great
war was insignificant, but that when he stole away to the trenches he mixed
with men and found his manhood. His keenly observing mind in contact with
the varied circumstances within his realm made him social-minded to a degree
unapproached by any of his predecessors,
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